THE WAR AGAINST EVEREST
brought down by snow action on cither side. "These are poised
like capitals of pillars of frozen snow twenty or thirty feet high
and dirty or forty feet in circumference." Apparently our
traveller was unable to measure the height of this pass accurately
owing to the breaking of his boiling-point thermometer. He
estimated it, however, at over 20,000 feet, the pass being con-
sidered the boundary between Tibet and Nepal.
There followed a fatiguing inarch down a bed of snow
lying in a narrow gorge on the north, for the power of the sun
had begun to melt it. By nightfall they reached Keprak, where
he was again held up by the chief village official, who declared
that permission to allow them to proceed further northwards
would cost him his life.
After four days' strenuous diplomacy the co-operation of the
official was gained, who came with the party and even even-
tually secured the sanction of the Provincial Governor, the
Daipon of Tingri.
Thus they marched on from Keprak, and on the northern
face of themountian-spur entered the grassy plain known as the
Tingri Maidan, on the pth October reaching the town of that
name which lies at an altitude of 13,860 feet, and one of the
highest towns in the world.
From Tingri Hari Ram continued into Tibet, though the
remainder of his journey is not immediately concerned with
this narrative. Its accomplishment had this result, that a trained
traveller passed within twenty-three miles of the mountain on
the western side, and so was able to take observations of a
number of peaks.
Although he does not say so, he must have passed within
sight of Mount Everest and probably also of Makalu, and of a
peak XIV of 24,000 feet now known to us as Chamlang.1
No further approaches to the mountain seem to have been
made until about 1903 or 1904, when a proper survey party,
under Captain .Ryder, who later became Surveyor-General of
1 Reference to Vol. 8, Part II, Records of the Survey of India 1879-1892,
and Map XXI.
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